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Member’s Life Saved Aboard Airliner 


US Doctor Uses Pocket- 
Knife on Choking Passenger 


A British SOWP member is 
alive and well after having his 
throat cut with a borrowed 
Swiss army knife in 
emergency surgery 30,000 
feet in the air over the south 
central United States on May, 
28, 1990. 


As worried airline staff 
members pleaded for medical 
aid, fellow passenger Maj. 
Charles Plotkin, a VU. S. Air 
Force physician, rushed to 


assist Jack Sykes, 2431-SGP, 
G3SRK, who had choked on a j,k 


piece of chicken. Using a 
pocket knife, Dr. Plotkin cut a 
hole in the unconscious man’s 
throat so air could reach his 
windpipe. 


The plane made an 
unscheduled landing at 
Memphis, TN, where Jack 


spent a week at the Elvis 
Presley Memorial Hospital. 


Judged to have sufficiently 
recovered to continue his 
vacation holiday, Sykes, 88, 
and his wife, Averina, 78, 
went on to meet their 
friends, John and Bennie 
Stewart (WSFHK), Portland, TX, 
who were celebrating a 75th 
wedding anniversary. The 
couples keep a twice-weekly 
schedule via amateur radio 
between England and Texas. 


now he’s my hero. 


After staying at the Elvis 
Presiey hospital, Jack says 
he has changed his_ mind 
about the late king of rock 
and roll music. 


“| couldn't stand him - but 
lf there 


Jack Sykes: now a fervent Elvis Presley fan 


had been no Elvis Presley, 
there would have been no 
Elvis Presley Memorial 
Hospital and quite possibly no 
Jack Sykes,” he said. 


On June 20, 1990 Sykes 
wrote a letter to US. 
President Bush commending 


“most highly the prompt and 
skillful action..." of Dr. Plotkin. 


Jack also wrote to his 
emergency medical savior: 


“What does one say to 
someone who has-~ saved 
one’s life? My imagination 


fails me and | can only say 
’THANK YOU, Thank you from 


the bottom of my heart’ 


“It was by the Grace of God 
that you happened to be on 
that plane, knew what to do 


and did it so successfully. 
Already | am Virtually 
restored to full health; the 


small scar on my throat has 
almost disappeared and my 


‘right forearm which seemed 


to be paralysed, presumably 
from lack of oxygen, is mobile 
again and | can write though 
not yet perfectly. 


“My only regret is that | 
don’t even know what you 
look like! | believe that my 
wife when thanking you, 
hoped that you would send 
her a photograph we can 
both cherish. God Bless You. 

Your most grateful patient, 


Jack Sykes" 
(Jack Sykes is an 
accomplished author. His 


work has appeared In SOWP’s 
Sparks Journa/ and in the 
European wireless publication, 
Morsum Magnificat. He 
lives at 7 Hill Top, Lingards 
Rd., Slaithwaite, Huddersfield, 
HD7 SUA England. - Editor) 
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At His Post To The End 
by lan A. Milar 
Curator, The TRIDENT ARCHIVES 
(In SOWP newsletter Q7C, 
September, 1988, we carried 
an article called "HEROIC SEA 
BATTLE RETOLD”. It was the 
Story of the valiant struggle 
in the South Atlantic in 1942 
between a U.S. Liberty ship 
and German surface craft. A 
year ago, in this publication, 
that ship was identified. Her 
Radio Officer was Hudson 
Adoc Hewey who perished 
with his vessel after a furious 
20-minute gun battle. 


These stories attracted 
the attention of observers 
outside our SOWP membership 
ranks. One was the author 
of the following article. He 
has contacted the relatives 
of R/O Hewey and others to 
clear up questions and 
inaccuracies from the earlier 
articles - Editor.) 

On April 14, 1942, Mrs. 
Charles E. Stewart broke the 
traditional bottle of 
champagne on the bow of the 
newly built S/S STEPHEN 
HOPKINS, sending the _ ship 
down the ways at Richmond, 
California into the pages of 
American history. Not unlike 
the hundreds of other Liberty 
ships that would be built and 
Sail against the enemy during 
World War il, the STEPHEN 
HOPKINS and her crew were 
to write a gallant and heroic 
chapter in the history of the 
American Merchant Marine. 


Not long after her launching, 
the HOPKINS was fitted out 
and her crew came aboard. 
lf ever a ship represented the 
United States, it was the 
HOPKINS. As America was the 
melting pot of nationalities, so 
too was this ship’s company 


a cross section of many 
lands. Her Master, Captain 
Paul Buck, was born in 


Germany. Her Chief Engineer, 
Rudolph Rutz, began life in 
Switzerland. 

Among others signing on 
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aboard was Hudson A. Hewey, 
better known to his family 
and loved ones as "Adoc", 
His nephew, Edward Sheldon, 
(SOWP 1422-V, KC4ZB) who 
now lives in Aiken, SC, recails 
that whenever Hewey’s ship 
would come into Boston, Adoc 


would visit unannounced, 
much to the joy of the 
children. 


(Photo Credit: Edward Sheldon) 
Adoc Hewey’s duties 
aboard the HOPKINS were 
those of Radio Officer or 
“Sparks”. Although hundreds 
of them have served _ in 
merchant ships during 
wartime, they are seldom 
mentioned in historical 


accounts and they are often 
left out of recollections of 
service even among 
merchant seamen. Many of 
these men, however, were to 
Stay at their posts in the heat 
of battle and for many that 
post would be manned into 
eternity. Many times, 
“Sparks” would tarry behind 
to get that one last message 
sent in the hope of summoning 
aid for shipmates who might 
otherwise perish at sea. 


In due course, the HOPKINS 
loaded troops and cargo 
and sailed for Bora Bora 


in the South Pacific, her first 
port of call. Early in the 
voyage, Captain Buck who 
had first gone to sea aboard 
German sailing ships, called a 
meeting of his officers and the 
Naval Armed Guard 
commander, Lt. (j.g.) Kenneth 
M. Willett. 


Captain Buck did not mince 
words in letting everyone 
know his expectations. If the 
STEPHEN HOPKINS came into 
contact with the enemy, they 
would not surrender but 
would fight the ship to the 
best of their ability. All hands 
would play their parts, 
including ‘“Sparks"" Hewey 
whose duty it would be to 
send as much emergency 
radio traffic as possible 
before the enemy could 
silence the merchantman. 


General Quarters was 
sounded daily at dusk and 
dawn. The U.S. Navy Armed 
Guard and the merchant crew 
cut the time required to man 
the ship’s guns and duty 
stations. The merchant 
mariners had gunnery duty 
too. They were expected to 
step into gun crew positions 
in case of combat emergency. 


After off-loading troops and 
cargo at Bora Bora, the 
STEPHEN HOPKINS set a 
course for Wellington, New 
Zealand, Melbourne, Australia, 
Durban and Capetown, South 
Africa. The voyage was 
rather mundane, except for a 
tremendous storm during the 
passage from Melbourne to 


Durban which severely 
damaged the vessel. At 
Capetown, Captain Buck 


received orders to sail alone 
in ballast to Paramaribo, 
Surinam, South America where 
the HOPKINS would take on a 
cargo of bauxite for the 
United States. By now the 
entire ship's company had 
settied in as one large family. 
As each day came and went 
with its morning and evening 


(Continued -Page 3) 
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The S/S STEPHEN HOPKINS is launched at Richmond, California, April 14, 1942 
She later would Bo Daiaieeeaay 4 fu semen Gerpan Laide, couse 1 10 20h 


readiness drills, the crew 
were all looking forward to 
getting home again - none 
more so than Adoc Hewey. 


But dreams of home and 
happy reunions were blown 
to the winds on the morning 
of September 27, 1942. 
Unknown to Captain Buck and 
the men of the HOPKINS, their 
ship had inadvertently been 


routed into the _ precise 
position where a German 
raider and her supply ship 
were meeting. As the 


STEPHEN HOPKINS came out of 
a rain squall, the two strange 
ships were sighted. Third 
Officer Walter Nyberg alerted 
Captain Buck who came to 
the bridge on the double. It 
took only a quick look to 
determine that the two ships 
looming in the distance were 
not friendly. For the second 
time that September morning, 
the crew of the HOPKINS 
rushed to their battle 
a This time it was no 
rill, 


The Liberty ship had sailed 
right into the rendezvous of 
the German’ Hilfskreuzer 
STIER and the supply ship 


( Photo courtesy of Willlam F. Hultgren) 


TANNENFELS. The STIER, a 
fully armed German warship, 
was about to take on her 
second ship manned by 
Yankee seamen. Just two 
months earlier in July, 1942, 
the STIER had engaged and 
sunk the socony-Vacuum 
tanker S/S STANVAC 
CALCUTTA some 500 miles 
off the coast of Brazil. In that 


sea. battle, the tanker, 
registered in Panama but 
manned by American sailors 
and Armed Guard, earned the 
distinctive title "Gallant Ship”. 


Now, on this September 
morning, the STIER’s 
commander, Captain Gerlach, 
flew his battle flag at the 
masthead. He hoisted signal 
pennants ordering the 
HOPKINS to stop. Aboard the 
American Liberty ship, Captain 
Buck ordered the helm over 
hard and the Stars’ and 
Stripes run up so the Germans 
would have no doubt about 
who they were taking on. 


Slowly, the HOPKINS stern 
was brought around to bring 
her main gun into a favorable 
firing position. The OPEN 
FIRE! command was shouted. 
Soon the air was filled with 
high explosive shells from 
both ships. This was a sea 
battle where the HOPKINS was 
clearly the underdog, facing 
off a fully and heavily armed 
German warship. 


Radio Officer Adoc Hewey 
needed no orders. He was 


The German raider STIER. Her innocent merchant ship appear ance hid an arsenal of 


heavy guns and torpedoes. 


(Photo credit: Werner Lenk ) 
(Continued, Page 4) 
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already at his post when 
Captain Buck gave the order 
to get a message away. By 
now the rounds from. the 
STIER were methodically 
turning the once fine Liberty 


ship into a fiery mass of 
twisted steel. Her decks ran 
red with the blood of 


wounded and dead seamen. 
Those who could, stepped up 
and took the places of the 
fallen. As though an unseen 
hand guided them, all aboard 
the STEPHEN HOPKINS were 
determined their ship would 
not be taken. Their colors 
would never be struck. The 
harder the shelling, the more 
determined they became. 


Nor was the radio shack 
spared. The screaming shells 
tore into the hide of the 
merchantman. Adoc ignored 
all this and kept to his duty 
sending signals that the 
HOPKINS was under attack 
and identifying their opponent 
as a German raider. He 
sought to alert any shore or 
ship station that might pick up 
his message. 


This determined Radio Offi- 
cer was causing no. small 
amount of concern aboard 
the STIER. An officer came to 
the bridge of the warship to 
inform Captain Gerlach that in 
spite of the hammering the 
little Liberty was taking, the 
radioman aboard the 
American ship was still getting 
off distress signals. He was 
transmitting the position of 


the attack and $a full 
description of the STIER. 
Gerlach ordered that a 
message be sent to the 
TANNENFELS to jam_ the 


American ship’s signals. Then 
he ordered his gunnery 
officer to bring all guns to 
bear on the HOPKINS radio 
room on the bridge deck, port 


side. A salvo screamed 

across the chilly South 

Atlantic and struck the 

pies just below wher 
ri 
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Flames and smoke rose 
above the badly wounded 
Liberty. Undaunted, Adoc 
kept sending the messages 
that could bring Allied 
warships down on the German 
raider. Aboard the STIER, her 
commander was livid. He 
demanded to know where his 
fire against the HOPKINS was 
landing. He again ordered his 
gunners to destroy the radio 
shack and blow away the 
main antenna. 


The next salvo landed 
closer to the radio room. It 
destroyed the Liberty's 
mainmast and at last brought 
down the antenna. The 
HOPKINS bos’n, Phelps, saw 
this and knew exactly what 
the Germans were up to. 
Scorning danger, he climbed 
up as high as he could and 
jury-rigged the antenna. The 


air was filled with flying 
shrapnel, but the bos’n 
shouted to Adoc to resume 
sending. Captain Gerlach 


could see the lone figure on 
the HOPKINS superstructure 
restoring the antenna. The 
enraged German commander 
ordered his gunners to sweep 
the decks and upper parts of 
the Liberty ship. As if in a 
belated answer to his plea, a 
salvo landed directly on the 
radio shack. This explosion 
blew the gallant bos’n over 
the side and killed Radio 
Officer Hewey instantly. As 


was the case with all the 
HOPKINS crew, Adoc_ had 
fought to the very last. 

The STEPHEN HOPKINS’ 


Valiant defense was effective. 
The STIER' sustained such 
severe damage that Captain 
Gerlach had to scuttle her. 
The warship commander 
would later state that the 
fight put up by the American 
vessel was So intense that he 
had been beaten by an 
enemy armed raider much like 
his own. 


On that September morning 
in 1942 on that lonely bit of 
South Atlantic, the SS STEPHEN 


HOPKINS slipped beneath the 
waves still bravely flying the 
Stars and Stripes. So ended 
what probably was one of the 
most strenuous sea battles of 
World War ll, earning the 
HOPKINS the honorable title of 
“Gallant Ship.” Little was said 
of it because the action took 
place between a 
merchantman and a German 
warship. As the _ single 
surviving lifeboat got away 
from the sinking HOPKINS, not 
a man aboard doubted that 
every merchant seaman and 
Armed Guard crewman of the 
Liberty had stayed at his 
post to the end. 


Later in 1942, Dr. G. Austin 
Hewey, brother of the late 
Adoc, was to receive the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Mariner’s 
Medal. Since the citation for 
the medal is a tribute not only 
to Radio Officer Hewey, but to 
all of the HOPKINS crew and to 
radio officers everywhere, | 
would like to quote its text: 


"By authority of the Congress of the 
United States, it is my honor to present to 
you, the brother, of Rado Orgs: onmaas 
Hewey, the  Mariner’s 


commemoration of the greatest serie 
anyone can render cause or country. 


"Rado Officer Hewey was lost when his 


fighting until victory is certain and 
secure. 


"Nothing | can do or say will, in any sense, 
requite the loss of your loved one. He has 
gone, but he has gone in honor and in the 
goodly company of patriots. Let me, in this 
expression of country’s deep 

sympathy, also express to you its 
gratitude for his devotion and sacrifice. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. S. Land 
inistrator 

Maritime Administrati 
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SIX SCORE IN HIGH SPEED 


QUALIFYING RUN 
The SOWP-sponsored high 


speed code practice 
program conducted a 
qualifying run on May 286, 
1990 at speeds of 40 to 60 
words per minute. Two 
stations transmitted the 


program: K6DYX, Monterey, 
CA., operated by Bill Smith, 
TA-78, and W 1NJM, 
Newington, CT., operated by 
George Hart, TA-267. George 
sent in this report: 


“.YOuU may be interested to 
know the identity of the 
winners. All six who 
submitted copy qualified. | 


received QSL cards or 
memos from others who 
wanted me to know they 


tried. Two of the qualifiers 
were new, but both said they 
had been using the practice 
sessions for some tme. I’m 
Sure there must be dozens 
more who listen. As long as | 
know someone is listening, |'ll 


continue the practice 
sessions as long as | can. 
Here is a brief rundown on 
those who earned 
certificates: 

“Harry OD. Caldecott, NZ6F, 
Boyne City, Mi, 40 wom. He 


copied W1NJM on 7023 kHz. 
He said he could ’copy’ 55 
wpm almost 100% in his 
head, but couldn't type fast 
enough to get it on paper. As 
the famous Gil cartoon (from 
QST) said, showing the guy 
sitting at his operating 
position with a vacant look 
while a stream of code goes 
in one ear and out the other, 
If you don’t write it down, 
that ain’t copying! This 
was Harry’s first certificate in 


the entire (Conn. Wireless 
Association) ~CWA/SOWP 
program. 

“Everett W. Vaux, (SOWP 
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1941-P), W9DCE, Kenosha, WI, 
also copied W1NJM on 7023 
KHz. He said the signal wasn’t 
the greatest and that he 
couldn’t hear me at all on 
3523 or 14023. | think he 
needs a better receiver or 
receiving antenna, as he 
says he gets me even poorer 
from Florida (from where 
George operates W 1NJM 
during the winter months). Ev 
has been with the programa 
long =_—i time. He has 26 
certificates including this one. 
He received his first one in 
March, '72. He’s 73 years old 
he says, and won't be around 
much longer. ([Shucks, that 
ain’t old!], He has made 45 
wpm several times... 


“Thomas P., Anglin, = Jr, 
NSMPO, San Antonio, TX. 
Copied 45 wom from W1NJM 
on 7023 kHz. This is another 
newcomer to the program, 
although he says he listens 
regularly. He says my signal 
from Florida is better at his 
QTH. He says he’s not very 
acrtve on the air. He said he 
was an intercept operator, 
but gave no other details. 


“Robert V. McGraw, (SOWP 
2356-V) Riverhead, NY, copied 
W1NJM on 3523 kHz. His QTH 
is 'way Out at the tip of Long 
Island. Bob, another 
long-timer in the program, is a 
very old-timer with 3 
certificates dating back to 
the beginning of the program 
in 1959, at all five speeds, 40 
through 60 wpm. Bob is a 
member of § the Antique 
Wireless Association 
participates in their 
pre-1929 home 
equipment party on the air. 


“William J. Musgrove, (SOWP 
3610-P), W6LAP, 55 wpm, San 
Diego, CA copied K6DYX on 
7025 kHz. Bill is also a 
long-timer in the program. 
This is his tenth certificate, 
dating back to September, 
1966. This was his third one 
at 55; he also has three at 50 
and four at 45 wpm. After 
the test, | called K6DYX on 


7023, but Smitty did not 
answer. W6LAP then called 
Smitty and told him | was 
calling; no response. | chatted 
with Bill for a short time. His 
signal was tremendous - | was 
sure he was in the midwest or 
east, but he was in ‘Diego. 


"J. Fe] Wright, VE3ZDZ, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 60 wpm. He 
copied W4NJM_ on 7023 kHz. 
This was Fred’s third 
certificate, his first at the top 
speed. He made 45 wpm in 
May, 1989 and 55 wpm in 
November, 1989. Fred has 
been practicing regularly and 
frequently calls me after the 
practice sessions, both 
here and when (’m in Florida. 
He has come along rapidly. 
Now that he has hit the top, 
maybe he will drop out, but | 
hope not. ... 


“I'm still using 7023 and 
14023 kHz. approximately for 
the practice sessions and will 
probably continue doing so 
until November, depending on 
what kind of propagation 
conditions obtain. In any 
case, I'll always be on 7023 
and announce at the beginning 
of the session what 
frequencies I’m using and the 
power outputs on each. ... 


- 73, George Hart, W1NJM" 


CONGRATULATIONS! to the 
SIX WINNERS in the May, 1990 
Qualifying Run. And our 
continued thanks to Smitty, 
K6DYX and to George for 
continuing this fine program. 


vs one of the important 
elements in keeping CW alive 
and welll George’ Hart 
advises that the next 


qualifying run will be Nov. 5, 
1990 at 0130 UTC (Sunday, 
Nov.4, 2030 EST). In the 
meantime, CW ops are 
encouraged to tune in to the 
practice sessions each 
Monday and Thursday at 
0130 UTC. Here’s a special 
invitation to our overseas 
members to tune in and take 
part! -Editor 


*..Our Ship Was Arrested.” 

So wrote Gene __ Klein, 
4516-V, W4GC, to Ye Ed from 
Naples, FL July 31, 1990. 


“In April, 1990 | returned 
from a voyage to the Indian 
Ocean, Persian Gulf and Red 
Sea. | was the R/O on the 
Leslie Lykes. Little did | 
know when | joined the ship in 
Houston, TX that my _ ship 
would be arrested for 31 
days in a foreign port or that 
1 would not get back home 
until four months later. 


“We carried a cargo of 
bagged corn and rice, also 
heavy  oil-drilling equipment. 
There were two live bulls for 
Durban, Republic of South 
Africa (RSA) We also had 
seven passengers for the 
entire voyage. 


“The 22-day, 8022 mile 
voyage to Durban was quiet 
except the day we lost our 
Gyro. All of a sudden, the 
typewriter came out into my 
lap. Down below, everything 
on the dinner tables went 
onto the deck, including one 
messman. What a mess! We 
had no lunch that day. 


“Durban impressed me as 
being a beautiful, peaceful 
place, much like any American 
or northern European city. 
Enroute to Maputo, 
Mozambique, we put into 
Richards Bay, RSA, to put off 
the Chief Cook for medical 
attention. Ships were loading 
coal and minerals extracted 
from the sand, but nothing 
else could be seen from on 
deck. 


“In Maputo, an armed 
soldier was stationed at the 
gangway. Soldiers ashore, | 
noticed, were equipped with 
gas masks. There seemed to 
be no maintenance in this city. 
Rubble from fallen buildings 
and walls lay where it fell. 
Sidewalks and pavements 
were in an extreme condition 
of disrepair. some 
once-beautiful buildings and 
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houses had chickens running 
through them and goats and 
pigs in the yard. Up the hill | 
found a nice park, full of all 
manner of trees and plants - 
some still bore nameplates. 
No beggars or other people 
bothered me. | felt perfectly 
safe walking anywhere in this 
city. 


“Mombasa, Kenya, our next 
port, was attractive. It 
appeared to be a progressive 
city. | visited Fort Jesus, 
thes by the Portugese in 
1593. One could buy almost 
anything he needed in the 
Stores. | also enjoyed the 
Seamans Club where | could 
write and post letters, make 
telephone calls home _ and 


enjoy very good food or 
drink. 

“We then sailed for 
Mogadicio, Somalia. In_ this 
city the pavements had 


disappeared. A piece of the 
dock fell in while | watched. A 
produce market kept two 
yearlings inside to eat up 
anything thrown on the floor. 
Donkey carts were used for 
local transport. 


“Departing from Mogadiscio 
| listened to coastal 
radio-telegraph stations from 
16 countries in three days; 
500 kHz is a very much alive 
frequency in that part of the 
world, but | only heard a few 
calls from American ships. 
Practically all traffic on my 
'CW' ship was via Portis Head 
Radio/GKB, Mobile Radio/WLO, 
or Capetown Radio/ZSC. 
Communications were good. 
The HF transmitter put out 
1-kW to a vertical antenna by 
way of an automatic antenna 
tuner... 


“Our last port of discharge 
before our return voyage 
was Hodediah, North Yemen. 
We had traveled 13,351 miles. 
Our bagged rice was being 
unloaded rapidly when it was 
discovered some bags had a 
little spoilage from a leak in 
the hatch cover. Most of it 


looked perfectly good to me, 
but truck loads were brought 
back to the ship and placed 
on deck where it would really 
be ruined. It was later 
disposed of at sea. 


“Our ship was arrested. We 
would not obtain permission 
to depart for 31 more days. 
In the meantime, in_ this 
country from which the Queen 
of Sheba came, | saw a lot of 
interesting sights. Men wore 
a sort of skirt down to their 
ankles and usually a_ cloth 
covering their heads. _ All 
wore sandals. The more 
affluent were dressed _ in 
white and wore a curved 
dagger (Qambiah) in front 
supported by a belt. I’m told 
that at the turn of the 
century these daggers would 
have been used with the 
curve downward to s/it a 


person from the throat 
down - instant death! Women 
were completely covered 


with black garments and veils 
so heavy their faces could 
not be seen. Many men had a 
big bulge in one cheek from a 
huge chew of QAT (leaves 
from a tree) Donkey carts 
were everywhere. 


“Finally, from here, we 
returned to Mombasa and 
picked up a load of fluorspar 
for Brownsville, TX. The 
ship's bottom was fouled from 
31 days at Hodediah. One 
boiler had to be repaired at 
sea. It was a slow trip. It 
took us 27 days to go 10,030 
miles via the Cape of Good 


Hope. We ran out of eggs, 
milk, flour, and fresh 
vegetabies. 


“Our passengers got off in 
Brownsville, TX. | didn’t leave 
the ship until we went into 
drydock in Galveston A 
crane picked us up and lifted 
us onto the dock. We 
traveled over 24,000 miles. 
’'m glad | was able to hear 
W8CZR, KP4BJ and my other 
ham friends to pick up news 
from home.. but | could only 
listen.” 


. Baltic Adventures 


A Letter to the Editor 
By Mike Zbrozek, 358 1-M, K8XF 


22 July, 1990 


Dear Ted, 


| thought that you might 
enjoy knowing that | just 
returned from my last 
voyage, a grain run from New 
Orleans to Gdynia, Poland. 
Since | left EXXON at the end 
of 1989, | have looked into 
the local electronic job 
market in the Tampa Bay 
area..NiL..since so many of 
the local firms depend on U.S. 
defense contracts, things are 
slow. So | finally took one of 
ARA.’s offers and signed 
aboard the M/V OMI 
MISSOURI/WBKX in Houston, TX 
on the 16th of May. It was a 
great ship, built in Japan in ’83 
and it was my first bulk 
freighter, with five cargo 
holds and four large white 
cranes. 


After discharging some 
military cargo in Houston, we 
sailed to the New Orleans 
area for corn, about 43,000 
tons worth, for Poland. It was 
foreign aid and | was happy 
to be able to sail across the 
Atlantic in summertime. This 
ship did not have INMARSAT, 


so all ship traffic was via 
SITOR and CW. It was 
different not having 
SATCOMM_~ TELEX. But | 


enjoyed being a regular user 
of WCC and later PCH when 
we got further east enroute 
to Poland. Since | took along 
my ICOM 735 transceiver, | 
had a ball working /MM on 
the ham bands. I'm sure that 
all the envelopes from the 
QSL bureau will arrive soon 
and | will have lots of work 
answering QSLs. In fact, | 
filed up an ARRL log book and 
even started to fill the back 
pages. 

The weather across the At- 
lantic was good and /| was 
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busy keeping all the 
radio/radar gear working. 
Being a brass pounder is just 
part of the job these days. | 
sent WX OBS and AMVERS 
traffic on CW and found that 
the Canadian Coast Guard in 
Halifax/VCS are top ops. | 
was astounded by all the 
signals on 500 kHz as we got 
closer to Europe. My S-Meter 
was pinned many times and it 
was great to hear all sorts of 
European coastal stations and 
ships on 500. 


Well anyway, the _— ship 
arrived in Gdynia, Poland the 
9th of June and we were 
anchored until the morning of 
the 13th, then to the dock. 
Since | am a Polish-American 
the visit to Poland was a 
great vacation for me. | had 
no work in port since the 
Captain sent all his traffic v ia 
our agent’s telex machine, so 


off | went to visit some 
relatives in Warsaw for a few 
days. Since | had visited 


Poland in 1974 as a tourist 
with my father, | was happy 
to see what Poland looks like 
in 1990. | could write a book 
about that subject, but suffice 
to say it’s great to visit 
Europe compared to some of 
the poor Third World 
countries | have been to. The 
U.S. dollar goes very far and 
with friendly people and 
sunny weather, what more 
could | ask? 


We left Gdynia on the 24th 
of June and returned to the 
Atlantic via the same route as 
when we came over, via the 
Baltic, through the North Sea 
and English Channel, hen out 
into the deep blue, stormy 
Atlantic. After our great trip 
to Poland, a “nice” low 
pressure weather area 
awaited us off the coast of 
England. But we made it OK 
and here | am telling you 
about my great adventure. 


We arrived in New Orleans 
on the 12th of July after a 
great crossing. | hope that 
any other trips | make across 


the pond will be as good. 


| plan to return to sea in 
September and hope for 
another run to Europe on a 


freighter. It sure beats sailing 
coastal with EXXON, You 
have plenty of time for 


yourself on this kind of sea 
voyage. 


By the way, A.R.A. is still 
looking for Radio Officers, and 
if anyone wants to Sail - even 
just a one or two month stint, 
like me - give them a call at 
201-795-5536. They will be 
happy to hear from you, | am 
sure. | also hear that since 
EXXON is sailing their fleet 
under the FCC 500 _ kHz 
waiver without a Radio 
Officer coastwise, they are 
shocked at how many things 
have broken down, and the 
astronomical repair bills. As 
always, the Radio Officer is 
the best and most economical 
insurance for radio repairs 
and safety at sea. When the 
day comes that _§ foreign 
voyages will be made without 
a 500 kHz watch and a 
Sparks aboard, | can only 
imagine all the breakdowns 
and loss of safety factors 
that will occur. 


Well, that’s all for this time, 
Ted. | hope to hear from 
SOWP members on the ham 
bands while | am home as well 
as later via /MM. Take care 
and all the best. a 


(Mike Zbrozek/“ K8XF, 9929 


Fox Squirrel Dr., New Port 
Richey, FL 34654). 
xrwnwrenwerenuwnnereuenenurenuenuennuennen eee eK 
~~ WANTED ~~ 
1) Good general coverage H/F receiver in 
EXCELLENT electronic, electrical and 
mechanical condition including manual. 
Prefer NATIONAL HRO-500 or ICOM 
R -70 with FL-52 05 Khz CW filter 


instafled. 

2) Used ICOM IC-745 transceiver with 
PS-15 power supply & FL52-A 0.5 KHz CW 
fitter installed. Include all cables and 
instruction manual. 


Charies P. Krause, N7ESJ, 6305 Hawthorne 
Lane, Apt.1, Murtle Beach SC 29752. 


~~Baltic Adventures~~ 
Part 


-By The Editor- 


—— owe 


It nad to be a coincidence. 
When we booked our voyage, 
we did not know that Mike 
Zbrozek would precede us to 
one of our most interesting 
ports of call on a two-week 
cruise in the Baltic Sea during 
this summer, 1990. 


Your Editor and his Lady 
flew to London, England, in 
late afternoon July 25. On 
Thursday, July 26, we 
boarded the Royal Cruise Line 
ship M/V Crown Odyssey at 
Tilbury, some 20 miles east of 
London. The ship is 34,250 
gross tons, 614 feet long, 
with a beam of 92 feet. Her 
maximum cruising speed is 22 
knots. She can acommodate 
1054 passengers with a 
crew of 470, principally from 
Greece. She was built in 
Germany in 1988 and is fully 
stabilized. Her navigation, 
propulsion and communication 
systems are completely 
automated and rely heavily 
on computer-control. She is 
registered in the Bahamas. 
Her radio call sign is C6ii4. 


Leaving Tilbury, we sailed 
northeast to the Kiel Canal 
which links the North Sea to 
the Baltic. The canal is about 
60 miles long and bisects the 
German province of 
Schieswig-Holstein. Our ship 
traversed the canal in about 
11 hours and we docked at 
our first port-of-call, 
Travemunde, Germany, on 
Saturday morning, July 28. 


Still feeling the effects of 
jet-lag, we decided not to do 
more at Travemunde than 
ride a shuttle bus through the 


town. We sailed for Gdynia, 
Poland early Saturday 
evening. 

Sunday, July 29 saw us 
arrive at Gdynia in early 
afternoon. Like most other 


passengers, we took a bus 
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tour of the port city and went 
on to visit Gdansk, home of 
the shipyard made famous by 


Lech Walesa and the 
Solidarnosc Polish labor 
movement. Since it was 


Sunday, shops were closed. 
But in central Gdansk, an arts 
festival thronged the streets 
with people: street musicians, 
art dealers, tourists and 
children who were anxious to 
sell us souvenirs and 
postcards for U.S. dollars. We 
were pleased to note their 
persuasive but polite manner. 


On Monday, July 30, we 
spent the entire day at sea 
enroute to Leningrad. That 
gave your Editor an 
opportunity to visit the radio 
room on the bridge deck, port 
side. We were met by the 
Second Radio Officer, Saki 
Xinos, who showed us the 
very modern, German-made 
dual transceiver operating 
positions for SITOR telex, fax, 
high-seas radiotelephone, CW 
and satellite) Communication. 
The Main and Reserve 
transmitters are located in a 
room one deck above the 


operations center and are 
remotely controlled. Each 
transceiver has a 


readout/control panel on the 
operating desk. While we 
were visiting, we heard coast 
stations DAN and PCH calling 
on 500 kHz. Before our 
cruise ended, we again visited 
the radio room and met the 
Chief Radio Officer, George 
Spiropoulos who gave us a 
demonstration of teleprinter 
communications with WLO, U.S. 
COAST Station, with whom the 
Crown Odyssey does all of its 
Stateside telex work via 
SITOR. We passed "73" 
greetings to WLO for QSP to 
Ben Russell, NGSL, aboard MV 
Sea Venture/WJMV. 


AEHMHTPAA 
LENINGRAD 
read the large sign at the 
passenger terminal as we 


docked at this famous Russian 
port Tuesday morning, July 
31. We had this one day to 


see and learn all we could 
about this famous city which 
withstood a 900 day siege 
against the German armies in 
ple War Il, claiming a million 
ives. 


Our tour bus took us to 
historic buildings and along 
the winding Neva river which 
passes under many bridges. 
We passed the equestrian 
Statue of Peter the Great, 
conqueror and founder of the 
city in 1703. Due to 
extensive renovation in 
progress, we did not visit the 
Hermitage, or Winter Palace, a 
vast museum - room after 
room of works by famous 
painters. 


Before returning to our ship, 
we stopped along the 
riverbank to tour the museum 


-battleship AURORA, a 
three-stack vessel which 
fired the signal for a 


revolutionary attack on the 
Winter Palace in 1917. The 
AURORA has preserved in a 
small room on its main deck a 
tiny radio shack which 
appears to be of World War | 


vintage. Our photo of this 
equipment, however, did not 
turn out well enough for 


reprinting. We also stopped 
at a Beryozka (hard-currency 
government sponsored) store. 


Our memorable day in 
Leningrad was topped off by 
an outstanding evening 
performance at an Intourist 
theater of a 75- member 
folk-dance troupe touring the 
Soviet Union from 
Krasnoyarsk, Siberia. Their 
fast-paced, precision-timed 
acrobatic maneuvers’ and 
dance formations drew 
enthusiastic applause and a 
standing ovation at the end of 
their performance. 


Our ship departed 
Leningrad at 11 PM for the 
overnight sail to Helsinki, 


Finland, where we_ arrived 
about noon on Wednesday, 
August 1, 

(Continued - Page 9) 
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We arrived in Helsinki with a 
bang! Or rather, the ship and 
the dock came together with 
great force. The Crown 
Odyssey was ‘backing’ in 
toward her port side berth at 
an angle of perhaps 30 
degrees, with speed under 
control of her computer 
systems. Apparently, 
three computer commands 
went awry. The ship’s 
speed was too great, her 
approach angle too 
severe. Her port side, aft, 
Struck a large concrete 
pillar just where the ship’s 
side moulds into her stern 
surface. The collision tore 
a gash in her hull about 
two feet wide by ten feet 
high at the point of impact. 
Not many passengers, 
however, were aware of 
the mishap. They were, 
like ourselves, either 
finishing breakfast or 
getting ready to leave the 
ship for a shore excursion. 


Your Editor and his XYL 
took a bus into’ central 
Helsinki for a self-quided walk 
and made a leisurely return 
to our cruise ship in time for 
lunch. It was then, in walking 
along the pier, that we saw 
the damaged after end of 
Crown Odyssey: It was clear 
that we would not. be 
departing Helsinki at the 
scheduled hour of 4:00 p.m. 


As anyone who has ever 
been to sea as passenger or 
crew member will understand, 
the rumor mill began to buzz! 
The pilot was to blame! It 
was the quartermaster’s fault! 
No, it WAS the computer's 
fault! Repairs would have to 
be made - and quickly! 


A repair crew was called 
from a_ Helsinki shipyard. 
They began work in late 
afternoon Wednesday, August 
1 and toiled through the night. 
Our photo, taken before noon 
Thursday, August 2, shows 
them at work, with much yet 
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to do. They did finish their 
work, however, in time for 
our departure from Helsinki at 
about 5 p.m. with all repairs 
completed, including fresh 
coats of white paint for the 
damaged area. The cost? 
Apparently some $200,000, 
not including extra 
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rearranging berths -one day 
late- for our cruise ship. 
Another “casualty” was the 
cancellation of our scheduled 
port call at Oslo, Norway. 


Now it was on to Stockholm. 
After an overnight sail, we 
arrived at the Swedish capital 
at 7:30 am. Friday, August 3. 
We had booked a half-day 
guided tour. Its major stop 
was at a brand new museum 
which houses the pride of the 
17th century Swedish navy, 
the warship Wasa, the most 
powerful fighting ship of her 
day in the Baltic. 


Launched with great pomp 
and ceremony, Wasa set out 
on her maiden voyage August 
10, 1628 in full view of the 
King and all the citizens of 
Stockholm. She sailed only 
about a mile when her sails 
were caught by gusts of 
wind. She oscillated two or 
three times, then heeled over 
and sank unceremoniously. 
Although her guns were 
immediately salvaged, the 
Wasa seems to have quickly 


faded from memory. 

In 1956 her position was 
rediscovered by an 
archeologist who persuaded 
the king of that day to 
authorize a salvage of the 
lost warship. Remarkably, the 
briny waters of Stockholm’s 
harbor had preserved her 
nearly intact and she was 
raised to the surface in 
May, 1961. Since then, 
extensive restoration has 
been completed and Wasa 
now provides her visitors 
with a vivid experience of 
what life was like aboard 
a warship of the past. 


We reached our next 
port, Copenhagen, Demark 
about 6:30 p.m. Saturday, 
August 4, for a 24-hour 


stay. We spent. that 
evening at the famous 
Tivoli amusement park, 


where we saw an expert 
mime troupe perform. The 


evening ended with a 

spectacular fireworks 
display. 

We devoted Sunday 


morning August 5, to an 


excursion ride through 
Copenhagen’s canals’ which 
wind under several low 
bridges (Duck!) through the 
waterfront and pass the 
famed Little Mermaid. 

Sailing northward from 
Copenhagen took us past 
Helsingborg, Sweden, where 


we might have hailed SOWP 
member Bengt Greiff, 3893-M, 
as we passed. In moderate 
seas we sailed through the 
Kattegat and the Skagerrak 
into the North Sea. That night, 
for the first time, we were 
lulled to sleep by the motion 
of the ocean. 


We reached our next-to-final 
port, Amsterdam, Tuesday 
morning, August 7 and left for 
Tiloury at 4 p.m, debarking 
Wednesday morning, August 
8 to return home. Despite 
the mishap at Helsinki, we had 
a great cruise on a 
well-staffed, well-run ship. 


Welcome! New Members 
xr nwrnun ne 


4945-P Robert |. Atha Sr., 
KSND, 2052 Crescent Dr., Las 
Cruces, NM 88001. FS 1939: 
USS Borie USN. 


4946-V Raymond Porter, 
K7AA, Ray/Diana, 589 Hodi 
Frat =" PiC.Cs 
563277 “TS 
Pinedale, Calif. 


4947-M Niels Christian Bahn- 
son, OZ7NB, */Jytte. Vibehoe- 
jen 7, Tjaereborg, Denmark, 
6731. 1953: Danmarks- 
havn Weather Station, NE. 
Greeniand/OxQ, 

4948-V Robert Firchau, 
WOTIE, “Bob'’/Diane, 109 
South Ellyn, Glen Ellyn, IL 
60137. FS 1943: SS Murry 
Blum. 


4949-M Ralph E—. Jones, 
N8MBJ, “Gene’/Dorothy, P.O. 
Box 301, 84 W. Main Street, 


Richwood, WV 26261. FS 
1961: Torrejon AFB Spain, 
USAF. 


4950-M Donald C., Friedman, 
W3QYL, ‘Don"/ 4220 Fallistaff 
Road, Baltimore, MD 21215. 
FS 1950: U.S. Army Sig. Batt, 
Fort Meade, MD. 


4951-V Dan H. Weber, 
NSKOQM, */Corrie. 609 Bay 
Club, Seabrook, TX 77586. 
FS 1945: Sinaloa New Orleans 
/HRCU 


4952-V Lauren K. Mooers, 
N7CLO “Larry /Dorothy, 
3440 Las Vegas Bivd N. 
#213, Las Vegas, NV 89115. 
FS 1942: CAA Airway Comm. 
Station/KMZY. 


4953-V Evan Jones, W7KKY, 


“Ev"/Flo. 1526 Keno Drive, 
Chino Valley, AZ 86323. FS 
1940: (Info. Pending) 

4954-M Andrew’ Terence 
Chadwick, G4ZVJ/ZD8VJ., 
“Andy"/ 3 Park ‘Villas, 
Monkhouse, Cheadle, 


Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs ST10 
1HZ, United Kingdom. (Col. 2) 
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FS 1983: Fleetwood Nautical 
College, Merchant Navy R/O. 


4955-P Whittier £. Clark, 


W8IHN, “Whit''/Marguerite 
“Marge”. 406 Breckenridge 
Drive, Houghton Lake, Mi 
48629. (FS: Info. pending) 

4956-V Jonn Rodgers, 
W3TFR, ‘“Jack''/Larue, 1003 
Kent Ave. Catonsville, MD 


21228 FS 1945: SS Sideling 
Hill/ ANPO. 


0277-TA 
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David McCreery, 
K4UQ0C, */Angela; History 
Dept. Georgia State  Univ., 
Atlanta, GA 30303. David is a 
professional historian, 
teaching at Georgia State. He 


is author of many 
communication and related 
articles regarding modern 


Latin America. 


O278-TA William L. White, 
WB4EDB, “Smiley’'/Carolyn, 
534 Caisson Rd., Falmouth, VA 
22405. He _ collects bugs 
and keys and does research 
on wireless from the Spark 
era. 


O279-TA Howard Myers, 
W7ILW, */Ann 245 N. Fraser 
Dr.. East, Mesa, AZ 85203. 
Howard is with the Motorola 
Electronics Group and has an 
avid interest in wireless. 


0O280-TA Anthony P. Seeney, 
KB4IEU, ‘Phil'/ 2601 Bluefield 
Blvd., Roanoke, VA 24015, Phil 
was a radioman with Piedmont 
Airlines. He has an avid 
interest in early radio. 


0281-TA Geraid E. Higgins, 
W9INP, “Gerry’/Patricia, Box 
5345, Carefree, AZ 85377. 
He is an engineer and CW 
instructor and voice radio 
operator in the Naval Air 
Reserve and is interested in 
early wireless equipment and 
operation. 


0282-TA George E. Davidson 
KA7UIT, "Dave'/Diane, Capitol 
Reef National Park, Torrey, UT 
84775. Historian, author of 


“Beehives of Invention’ which 
won a Federal Editors annual 
award for historical research. 


O283-TA Ralph D, Cameron, 
VE3BBM, */Marilyn, 30 St 
Remy Drive, Nepean, Ont. 
Canada 1A3. 
Telecommunications engineer. 
Govt. Accounts Mgr. _ for 
Tektronix Canada past 15 
years. Interest in radio codes 
and copies landline Morse. 
and Kata Kana as well as 
international Morse. 


O284-TA L. Peter Carron, 


W3DKV, “Pete’’/ HCR-1, Box 
502-D, Brodheadsville, PA 
18322-9627. Author “Morse 
Code: The Essential 
Language , published by 
ARRL. Code instructor, with 


an avid interest in radio, 
A Closer Look: 
a Sas Our international 
tia Mailings 
- By the Editor - 
1990, we mailed to 


in’ duly 
all Canadian and overseas 


members a survey 
questionnaire asking them to 
let us know if and when their 
1989 copies of this 
newsletter were received. A 
large number of Canadian and 
overseas members have now 
replied to our survey. 


We found that only some 
14% of our Canadian and 
only about 11% of our 
overseas members received 
copies for March, June and 
September, 1989, handied by 
a commercial mailing house in 


Columbus, Ohio. The 
December, 1989 issue was 
mailed to our non-USA 


members by SOWP volunteers 
in Seattle, Washington area 
and was received by nearly 
everyone on the mailing list. 


Our next step may be 
formal legal action against 
last year’s mailing firm. To 
date, last year’s mailer has 
declined to discuss his poor 
performance in dispatching 
three newsletter issues to 
our non-USA members. 
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Announcing 
The 1990 SOWP International 
QSO Roundup 


GENERAL: The Annual SOWP CW Roundup has become an event of great popularity among our 
members, providing a reunion among ourselves near the Holiday Season. In addition, the affair 
has proven to be an excellent public relations exercise, extending worldwide! There will be 
very few changes for this year’s event. They will affect only scoring and issuance of awards. 


DATE/TIME: The Roundup will begin at 1901 Eastern Standard Time, Wednesday, December 12, 
1990 (0001 UTC December 13) and will end 27 hours later at 2200 EST, Thursday, December 
13, 1990, (0300 UTC December 14). 


FREQUENCIES: Five amateur bands, 3.5 mHz; 7 mHz; 14 mHz; 21 mHz; and 28 mHz will be used. 
A tel (10) kHz portion is allocated at 50 to 60 kHz up from the low end of the bands. For 
example: 7,050 kHz to 7,060 kHz. 


MESSAGE EXCHANGE: Message content shall be as follows: 


NR. Your SOWP membership number without suffix: (M, V, P, SGP , etc.) 
Your Call Sign 

Your First name or Nickname 

Location: Your State, Province or Country 


EXAMPLE: NR 2606 W1HROQ Hank ME (Sent) 
NR 783 W4HU John VA (Rec’d) 


NOTE: NO CONTACT or QSO NUMBERS SHOULD BE SENT. 


SCORING: Each completed exchange with another SOWP member will count ONE (1) POINT. 
However, if you contact the same station on three (3) or more bands, add three (3) points to 
your overall total point score for each station so contacted. We encourage greater use of 3.5 
mHz and 7 mHz. Look for contacts on those bands during the first 15 minutes of each hour 
during band openings. 


LOGS: Please make up your own log sheets. Include columns for the following information: 
1. Band Used. 2. Date/time of QSO. 3. SOWP Nr. received. 4. Call of Station Worked. 
5. Operator’s name. 6. Name of State, Province or Country. 


The heading of your log sheet should show your own call sign and the text of the message you 
transmitted for each exchange. For example - (NR 2606 W1HRQ Hank ME). Your completed log 
sheets should be forwarded to our Vice President for Awards, John H. Swafford, W4HU, 2025 N. 
Kensington St, Arlington, VA 22205 by January 75, 1991. 


AWARDS: We will present Certificate Plaques to the top three winners and B/ue Ai/ibbon 
certificates to the next seven runners-up. Certificates of Participation will be sent to all who 
submit logs showing five (5) or more contacts. 


WE HOPE MANY, MANY SOWP MEMBERS WITH AMATEUR STATIONS WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE 
SPIRIT OF FELLOWSHIP IN THIS GET TOGETHER EVENT. We encourage extended exchanges 
between members, rather than mere ‘contesting’. 


73 and good luck- 


foo 


Your 1990 SOWP ROUNDUP COMMITTEE, 
Hank Warner, 2606-P, W1HRQ 
Em Mehrling, 2500-P, W4NH 
John Swafford, 783-V, W4HU. 
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One SHeenooh this past 
March, | met up with new 
memper (4774-M) Urbano 
Cavina/I4YTE on 20 meters. 
He promised to write and tell 
me a little about himself and, 
true to his word a few 
months later a fat envelope 
arrived from Italy. 


“Tam not ashamed to admit 
that | am a romantic,’ he 
wrote, “because | = enjoy 
looking back and remembering 
my sea life as a R/O in the 
merchant marine.” 


In particular, Urbano recalls 
the happy days spent on his 


first ship, the tramper 
Activity/HOWZ. Newly 
licenced, he joined the 


Panamanian-registered vessel 
to sidestep bureaucracy. A 
position aboard an Italian ship 
would have required at least 
six months of sea cadet radio 
service. This meant working 
as a waiter or in some similar 
position, with training in the 
radio station during his spare 
time, providing the’ radio 
operator was kind enough to 
permit it. Following this 
‘apprenticeship’ the R/O 
would have to send a 
personal report to the two 
Italian radio companies (SIRM 
and TELEMAR). This was in 
order that the trainee be 
allowed to sit for a short 
examination which would put 
his name on the register with 
the two companies. 


But let’s roll the film back to 
the beginning. Urbano was 
born in 1942 and although his 
parents owned a nice house 
in a medieval town, the 
family lived on his 
grandparents farm during the 
war years. Among his 
earliest memories are the 
Sundays and holidays when 
his mother used to dress him 
up in a wee sailor uniform and 
he thinks maybe that is what 
gave him the idea to become 
a seaman when he grew up. 


In the 
where the 


Italian highlands 
family _—ilived, 
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seamen were not well thougnt 
of. In fact they were looked 
upon as gypsies, or worse. 
When a mother of that region 
expressed her greatest hope 
for her son it was that he 


become a doctor. Her worst 
fear was that he~= might 
become...a seaman! For 
Urbano’s mother, both 


extremes were realized when 
his eldest brother turned to 
medicine, and Urbano became 
a sailor. Ignoring the 
traditional way of thinking, 
and the opinion of family and 
friends, when Urbano turned 
17 he quit high school to join 
the Italian navy. He says it 
was a time of sadness and 
disappointment for his mother. 


After a year of _ radio 
school, Urbano served on a 
corvette, and then at coast 
stations and aboard other 
ships for five “long, terrible” 
years. Finally, in 1965 he 
returned home, free! “To one 
of my temperament,’ he 
admits, ‘military life is really 
incompatible.” He had joined 
the navy expecting to work 


and live in the wide open 
freedom that a life at sea 
represented to him. Instead, 


it proved quite the contrary. 


So Urbano went to work in 
a textile factory - all the 
while tormented by the 
strong desire to leave for a 
real life at sea. Perhaps the 
life he dreamed of existed 
only in old films or novels. 
Perhaps he should’ begin 
reading again the books of 
Joseph Conrad. However, 
after a few months in the 
factory, Urbano decided to 
give sea life another try. 
This time he began studying 
for the radio operator’s 
international certificate. 


In March 1966, Urbano 
received his Second Class 
licence in Rome and went 
directly to the port of Genoa 
to look for a_— shipping 
company. “You can quess 
the reaction of my mother 
and other like-thinking 


met 
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people,’ he writes. To avoid 
the bureaucratic process 
invoivea in sailing tor Italian 
companies, as mentioned 
above, Urbano signed on for a 
berth on a Panamanian vessel 
and left by train first class 
from Genoa to Liverpool 
where M/V Activity awaited. 


His first contact with English 
people was traumatic; he 
couldn’t understand a word 
they were speaking. “Have | 
wasted my time studying 
English?” he wondered. 


When Urbano arrived at the 
ship, a couple of sailors 
helped take his bag aboard 
and directed him to. the 
Captain and Chief Mate. 
Impressed by the polite and 
friendly reception by the 
Master and other officers, 
Urbano began to think that 
perhaps he had at last found 
that for which he had looked 
for so long. He shuddered to 
think this might be only a 
dream and he would awake 
and find himself still in the 
Italian navy. “Not because | 
have anything against navy 
personnel,’ Urbano hastens to 
add, “but everyone has to 
find his niche in life, and for 
me it wasn’t the navy!" 


He remembers M/V 
Activity with affection. “A 
very nice’ ship  in_ the 
traditional sense,’ he recalls, 
“charmingly appointed inside.” 
She was built in Greenock, 
Scotland, in 1954 for colonial 
trading, with cabins for 
passengers. Her furniture 
was all wood, with very fine 
carpeting throughout. ‘Only 
the British who love the sea 
so much could turn out such a 
vessel," says Urbano. “To 
me, the new ones you see 
now are not so nice.’ 


The departing R/O gave 
Urbano instructions before he 
left for Italy. As Activity 
began her voyage to 
Newfoundland where she 
would load newsprint for 
England, (Continued, Page 13) 


(BUOYS & GULLS,from p.12) 
Urbano found himself alone at 
his radio post. In his own 
words, he was “deeply 
fearful’, hoping against hope 
there would be no problems 
with the equipment (This will 
strike a responsive chord in 
many of us, | think). 


Now came Urbano’s moment 
of truth. As the pilot was 
dropped, the Captain handed 
the new Sparks two 
messages he wanted sent off 
Via a British coast station. 
Urbano started his equipment 
and tried calling on 500 kcs. 
It seemed his worst fears had 
been realized: he couldn't 
tune up properly; the 
overload light came on. He 
hastiy dragged out the 
transmitter manual and began 
studying the diagrams. 
Fortunately, the book was in 
English. The Oceanspan/TX 
had been manufactured by 
Marconi of London. 


Urbano solved his problem 
when he realized that 
because of the very wet 
weather, the antenna tuner 
just needed to be set 
differently than noted in the 
manual, probably he says, 
because the calibrations had 
been noted for dry weather 
conditions. 


With a feeling of relief he 
got the messages off after a 
couple of hours. In the 
meantime, though, the waiter 
had advised Urbano that 
lunch was being served. He 
passed it up because, as he 
says, ‘| thought | had no right 
to take a seat among the 
other officers if | wasn’t able 
to be a radio officer.” 


He was relaxing, enjoying a 
feeling of satisfaction, when 
the Chief Engineer entered 


the radio room with a 
message for his’ family in 
Trieste. ‘Please send _ this 


directly to Trieste Radio/IQX," 
the Chief asked, “the 
operator will phone it to my 
home and wait for a reply." 
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“| felt like fainting,’ recalls 
Urbano, ‘| had never worked 
HF before." But he knew what 
to do and while the Chief was 
chatting, asking about this and 
that, Urbano tuned the 
receiver to |IQX’s frequency 
and the transmitter to one of 
the HF band ship frequencies. 
He began to call IQX, at the 
same time watching his 
transmitter meters as he 
fine-tuned. IQX came _ right 
back. Not believing the 
Signals were for Activity, 
Urbano began to call again. 
“DE DE,’ rattled off the coast 
station, waiting for him to 
send his own call. So Urbano 
completed the call, “de HOWZ 
QTC PSE QSW" like an 
old-timer, and with the Chief 
watching him as though he 
was some kind of sorcerer, 
HOWZ and |IQX exchanged 
their traffic. Urbano _ felt 
proud of himself. 


Activity rolled her way 
across the rough Atlantic, a 
voyage of more than a week, 
with Urbano copying lists of 
iceberg growlers every four 
hours. “Like all good 
seafarers | didn’t = suffer 
seasickness at all , so | quite 
enjoyed the trip,’ he writes, 
adding that he never liked 
sailing all that much when the 
sea was calm for too long! 


After a couple of trips to 
Newfoundland, Acrivity sailed 
from North European ports on 


different routes to such 
tropical zones as_ Central 
America, West Africa and 
India. 


One such voyage returned 
the ship to Greenock Bay. 
Activity arrived with a cargo 
of sugar cane from. the 
Mauritius Islands, but a strike 
of port workers now meant 
the ship would remain 
anchored for three weeks. 
Urbano Still had vivid 
memories of their lengthy 
Stay in beautiful Mauritius, 
Saint Louis and Curepipe, such 
bright and joyful places 
where the night amusements 


were many. He gazed 
shoreward at Greenock and 
thought to himself, "“Too much 
time to spend here in this 
grey buildings town." 

But one never knows what 
life holds and  =>here in 
Greenock, the port where 
Activity was born, Urbano 
met a Scottish lass and was 
to know happy and 
unforgettable days. Her name 
was Pauline. 


This attraction was not 
meant to last, however, and 
when his ship left Greenock, 
Urbano realized that a quiet 
life here with one’s own family 
would take place only in his 
dreams. 


He left his beloved Activity 
in London and returned home 
to Forli, Italy. Before long, 
Urbano obtained his SIRM and 


TELEMAR ’agreements’ and 
sailed aboard three other 
ships, M/S Butterfly, M/S 


Denebe and M/T 8rezza, all 
for shorter periods of time 


and on fixed routes. But 
something had changed for 
Urbano. No longer did he 


enjoy the carefree 
wanderings aboard a tramp 
vessel. Now he felt more like 
a sea-worker and, heavy of 
heart, he knew his sea life had 
to end. 


In 1971 Urbano married and 
settied down in Forli. He 
changed jobs a few times, 
then returned to high school 
to earn his diploma as an 
electrotechnician. This was 
followed in ’78 by a degree in 
sociology from the University 
of Urbino and he works now 
as a technician for a gas 
company. 

Urbano’s return to radio 
came in 1983 when he moved 
to a_ single dwelling house. 
There were no problems now 
about mounting an antenna on 
the roof, and after 13 years 
of being ORT, Urbano became 
active as a ’ham’, happy to be 
back on the key again. For 
Urbano, like many of us, those 

(Continued, Page 16) 


~~~Silent Keys~~~ 


With Deep Regret, we report 
the passing of the following 
SOWP members: 


William Adams, 737-SGP, 
Surrey, BC, Canada, 
Jan. 11, 1987. Bill was a 
former CHOP of our RJ Net. 


Et Russell Aylesworth, 
243-TA, VES3OY, Brantford, 
Ont. Canada, Feb. 14, 1988. 


William H. Baxter, 553-P, 


VE7VR, Vancouver, BC, 
Canada, April 8, 1990. 

James F. Curtin, 858-V, 
WA1CRY, North Kingston, RI. 
lvan L. Farman, Brig. Gen. 
USAF, (Ret.) SOWP  Hon.-15, 
K6RG, June 27, 1990 at Air 


Force Village, San Antonio, TX., 
age 89 - cancer. 


James W. Holcomb, 543-SGP, 
May 26, 1990 at Seattle, WA, 
age 85. 


George Harper, 
2400-SGP, WGAEV, Aug. 13, 
1990, Woodburn, OR,, Age 82. 
John F. Pitzer, 1358-V, 
N6JP, San Jose, CA. 


Quido M. Shultise, 965-SGP, 


K50J, at Woodward, OK. 
Cancer, age 868. 

Albert R. Teather, 
2378-SGP, KA6BMYV, Mill 
Valley, CA. 


err erereeewrerereeweererenewrenernee 


~~~ In Remembrance~~~ 
Brig. Gen. Ivan L. Farman, 


"Father" of AACS 
By Robert J. Gleason, 642-P 


As SOWP members may 
recall, Ivan L. Farman was 
commanding general of the 
ArmyAirways Communications 
Service (AACS) during the last 
two years of World War Il. 
The AACS was the largest 
and most comprehensive 
airways communications ever 
assembled. It fiterally covered 
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the world. 


AACS was formed in 1939 
to provide communications 
from and between U.S. Army 
Air Force bases in 48 states 
and was expanded to serve 


overseas operations as 
Lend-Lease began in 1941. 
The expansion to serve 


additional routes and areas 
continued throughout the war. 
AACS served all U.S. and Allied 
forces, not only for. air 
transport communications but 
for the ferrying of bombers 
and fighters to Europe and 
Asia. It covered the vast 
Pacific, the North and South 
Atlantic routes, the routes 
across Africa, the famous 
“nump"” operations from India 
to China and the delivery of 
aircraft to the Russians via 
Canada and Alaska. 


The AACS system provided 
much more than 
communications service. It 
was also charged’ = with 
providing radio aids to 
navigation, low-frequency 
beacons and range stations, 


instrument landing systems 
including ILS beams - and 
ground control approach 


stations (GCA), high-frequency 
direction-finding nets, airport 
control towers and in many 
areas, air traffic control. 


There wireless 
telegraphy, for both 
point-to-point and ground to 
air, radiotelephony on HF and 
rir, many radioteletype 
circuits (some multiplexed), 
large centers at some key 
points, ranging down to 
isolated two and three-man 
weather stations on 
mountains and islands from 
Greenland to the Aleutians 
and on atolls in the Pacific --- 


was 


around the world and 
eventually to Japan. 

By 1945, there were 
52,0000 men _ in_ Farman’s 
command - radio operators, 
engineers, technicians, 
cryptographers and _ pilots. 


There were eight wings, 25 


groups and 75 _ squadrons 
arranged by USAF 
organization standards They 


were scattered over the 
world. Headquarters were 
established in Asheville, NC, 


Where AACS alumni reunion 
meetings have been held. 


General Farman claimed he 
never operated a wireless 
telegraph circuit himself and 
therefore thought he was not 
eligible to be a regular 
member of SOWP. Those who 
knew him well observed him 
using a key from bomber 
aircraft and have_ photos 
which verify it. 


He held amateur call 6MG in 
1919. He was first attracted 
to military Communications in 
1928 when he was a flying 
cadet in the U.S. Army. He 
said he knew ‘what those 
bottles were”. In reminiscing 
about his early wireless 
operating he recalled that “‘in 
1931 the 11th Bomb 
Squadron had authority to 
work air-to-ground with hams 
in southern California. We 
transmitted CW, ICW and 
phone on 850 kHz and our 
receivers covered amateur 
frequencies. We took every 
ham who worked us for a ride 
in a Curtis B-1 bomber and let 


him operate the radio 
equipment. Fred Handy of 
ARRL was my fourth 
customer.” 

During his long’ career, 
General Farman earned his 


wings as a Command Pilot. He 
was a graduate of the Signal 
Corps Communication School 
and earned both BS and MS 
degrees from the California 
Institute of Technology. For 
his service in World War Ill, he 
was awarded the Air Medal, 
the Legion of Merit and the 
Distinguished Service Medal. 


After his retirement from 
the U.S. Air Force, General 
Farman continued his 
communications activity. He 
operated his amateur station, 
K6RG, (Continued Page 15) 


(In Remembrance- from P.14) 
in the HF bands on CW and 
SSB from his home in Novato, 
California. He also operated 
2-meter fm. 


He became Honorary 
Member 15 of the Society of 
Wireless Pioneers at the AACS 
reunion in San Antonio, TX on 
October 22, 1982. This 
writer was privileged to 
present SOWP membership to 
him at that time. 


rrr ernereneeererernerernree 


Car os W. Holcomb, 85 
Wireless Pioneer 


By James W. Holcomb, Jr. 
My _ father, James W. 
Holcomb, had an early 
interest in wireless. While 


attending Ballard High School 
in Seattle, WA, he helped form 
several radio clubs at other 


high schools around § town. 
After he graduated, he 
shipped out on several 


vessels from Seattle as the 
wireless operator and sailed 
the seas until 1928 He was 
employed by the Bell 
Telephone system (in what is 
now U.S. West) for over 40 
years. He maintained his 
interest in radio all his life. 


He was fond of telling me 
Stories of his sailing days, 
such as the time in 1924 
when a fire destroyed much 
of downtown Ketchikan, AK. 
His ship stood offshore 
providing the only contact 
with the outside world until 
reguiar communications were 
restored. He sailed to the 
East Coast, South and Cenral 
America and the South Sea 
islands. It sounded to me like 
a wonderful life for a young 
fellow. 
xznannxnrenuwrnnreurnnwnnunnennunnunuennenuen nen uennzee 
MAIL ADDRESSED TO THE 
FOLLOWING HAS BEEN 
RETURNED. PLEASE HELP US 
LOCATE: 

Martin Hadiow, 0271-TA, 
46350 Petaling Jaya, 
Selangor,7562842 MALAYSIA. 


Peter Kierans, Box 174,Ade- 
laide Sta,Toronto,Ont.M5C 2J1 
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Wiliam C. Munday, 2250-V, 
VESWM, 132 Shannon Rd, 
Regina, Sask. S4S 5B1 CANADA 


C. Otto Ringheim, 4724-V, 
SMS5SHV, Bucaramanga, Sant- 
ander SA 77259 COLOMBIA 


Wiliam C. Strand, 0258-TA, 
303 Old Island Hwy, Victoria, 
BC V9B 1G9 CANADA. 


Sydney D. Sutherland, 3805-V 
ZL1BRS, 97 Matipo Rd., 
Te-Atatu N. Auckland 8 NEW 
ZEALAND, 


Albert Wood, 3263-V, VE7DMV, 
3705 2ist Ave., Vernon, BC 
V1T 6P7 CANADA. 


Robert G. Wright, 2969-SGP 
VK2CAB, Box 24, Post Office 
Coogee, NSW 2034 AUSTRALIA 
Roy Couzin, 151 eee 
Way, Felton CA 95018, 
our SLOP CHEST Manager, 
Reports: 

Aug. 3, 1990 

Dear Editor: 


SOWP Caps: A shipment of 
100 expected by Aug 10. 
with a mix of red, blue and 
green. Several members 
orders on hold. 


Lapel Pins: A shipment is 
expected early in September. 
Several orders on hold. Since 
no pins had been ordered 
from our supplier since 1981, 
we had to pay for a new 
mold. 


All slop chest activities 
must be self-sustaining. We 
are not subsidized by HQ, so 
we can't “donate” items to 
chapters for use as prizes. 
Any mark-up between what 
we pay for items and 
members’ prices is almost 
eaten up by postage or UPS 
charges and both are going 
to increase rates before long. 


Hope you can pass this on 
by way of the newsletter. 
With the help of my XYL, | 
have this effort just about 
under control. -73 

a 


Walter Henry Lambert 

By John W. "Jack" Mackay, VE7AC /SK 

A name to be remembered. 
On October 10, 1990, many 
of his former students will 
gather in Richmond, B.C. to do 
just that. A preliminary social 
will be held with a display of 
old radio gear, newspaper 
clippings, and photographs, to 
ah followed by a banquet at 5 


W.H. Lambert or just 
“Lambert” as he was known, 
was our wireless teiegraphy 
instructor in Room 19 at the 
Radio Communications Centre 
which he founded at King 
Edward High School, 
Vancouver, B.C. in 1926. 


Born in London in 1893, 
nis WW i experience in 
wireless and his teaching 
ability made him a natural as 
an _ instructor. With the 
growth of shipping and 
aviation, the use of wireless 
was becoming more and more 
important and the need for 
trained operators most 
urgent as WW Il drew closer. 
This allowed Lambert to 
travel on deep sea_ ships 
during his summer vacations. 
In most cases he relieved the 
regular operator without 
salary. He became weil known 
to crew members on the 
Princess ships and the CPSS 
Empress ships. An_ inspiring 
and dedicated teacher, he 
retired in 1954 and died in 
1957. He is remembered by 
graduates of ‘Room 19". 
(VE7AC, author of this piece, 
died suddenly April 26, 1990). 
(Thanks: Hugh Martin, VE7QU). 


xznwrexrererenerRernaeRe 


Don C. Wallace, WGAM 


A new book describing 74 
years of radio operating as 
lived by W6AM, 
659-SSGP, SK-1985, will soon 
be published. Its author, Jan 
D. Perkins, N6AW, says the 
book, hardbound, '350 pages, 
has a prepublication price of 
$19 95. It may be ordered 
from Wallace & #£Wallace, 
11823 E. Slauson Ave., Suite 
38, Santa Fe Springs, CA 
90670. 
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San BULLETIN from U 8S GOVT: 


ATE - 28 AUGUST, 1990 


~~~RADIO OFFICERS URGENTLY NEEDED for SHIP ASSIGNMENTS TO PERSIAN GULF ~~~ 


IF YOU HAVE A VALID FCC RADIO-TELEGRAPH LICENSE -with 6-Months endorsement- (or 
one lapsed NOT MORE THAN 5 YEARS), A U.S. COAST GUARD LICENSE, AND ARE IN GOOD 
HEALTH -AND ARE COMMITTED TO ACCEPT IMMEDIATE SEA ASSIGNMENT- PLEASE CONTACT 
FOR SPECIFIC INFO., MR. BERNIE STOLLER, C/O A.R.A. AT 201-795-5536 or GENERAL INFO. 
MR. CHRIS KRUSA, U.S. MARITIME ADMINISTRATION AT 202-366-5755 FOR REFERRAL TO A 
SHIPPING COMPANY. ASSIGNMENT WILL BE TO A SHIP FROM THE READY-RESERVE FLEET. 
THUS FAR, FORTY SHIPS HAVE BEEN ACTIVATED. ADDITIONAL VESSELS ARE TO BE 


ACTIVATED IN THE NEAR FUTURE. 


(HOPKINS - From Page 4) 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS: | would 
like to thank Mr. Edward 
Sheldon and Mrs. M. Parker 
smith, the nephew and niece 
of Hudson A. Hewey for their 
help with background data. 
My thanks also to Mr. Werner 
Lenk, former crewman aboard 
the STIER for data and 
photographs regarding the 
German war ship.- lan A. Millar 


Editor’s Notes: oe. thanks to 
lan for his considerable 
research into the history of 
the STEPHEN HOPKINS. Mr. 
Millar is the founder and 
Curator of the Trident 
Archives, 1806 Bantry Trail, 
Kernersville, NC 27284, 
dedicated to memorializing 
the history of America’s 
wartime merchant marine. 


(BUOYS& GULLS-FromPg.1 3) 
shipboard days often come to 
mind. But with a family of 
three teenagers to raise and 
guide, he realizes it would be 
too hard for him to leave 
them and return to the sea. 

“| have enjoyed reminiscing,’ 
Urbano adds, ‘| think it would 
be good if all Sparks wrote 
down some of their personal 
experiences, not only for our 
own pleasure, but for marine 
history, now that the role of 
the R/O is to disappear. | 
consider myself lucky to 
have been one of those 
’magic men’ .” 

To SADDAM HUSSEIN - 

Greetings: ay your 
tongue stick to the roof of 
your mouth with the force 
of a thousand caramels! 


(This is a Public Service announcement by SOWP) 


ty R/O Urbano Cavina, 4774-M, IAYTE, 
g the hand of Guglielmo Marconi’s 
daughters Lady Elettra Marconi, at a 
eeting of the Drag Club INORC- R.0.5 at 
iets Boxe 13 May, 1990. 
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